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Four Courts is; so diversified, and apparently confused ; ex- 
hibiting a motley group of barristers, bailiffs, attorneys, men 
and women, collected from all parts, divided into smaller cir- 
cles, the component members of which are severally engaged 
in disputing, asseverating, and denying — in fighting over again 
in the hall, that which has been decided in the court ; or in 
making fresh preparations for a renewal of legal strife. And 
what eloquence has echoed within it — what wit has made 
its walls to ring again — what feeling has roused every emotion 
of the heart ! Passing onwards, let us walk along the quays ? 
cross one of the bridges, and stand at the open iron gate that 
leads into Trinity College. Here we are moored, as it were, 
at the confluence of sundry human tides, and hundreds and 
thousands are passing by. Before us is the equestrian statue of 
king William ; and in the indistinct smoky distance, the Castle, 
and to our right, that majestic pile oi building, the Bank. 
What a change has passed upon the circumstances and associ- 
ations of all these! Within that massive structure, were 
wont to be uttered, the splendid antitheses of Grattan, the 
caustic wit of Curran, the oily and glozing amplifications of 
Castlereagh, the puns of John Toler, the wit of Bushe, the 
blunders and the bulls of the Momus of our Irish Olympus, Sir 
Boyle Roche. It is now three o'clock; some thirty-four or 
thirty-five years ago, we remember standing at the same 
place, and at the same hour, not to witness the rush of clerks 
and men of business, with thoughts intent upon drafts and 
checks, and paper, and gold *. but to see the array of lords and 
commons as they entered their legislative halls. See ! there 
comes the duke's coach turning round from Nassau-street, 
you may see the strawberry-leaved coronet, and the ba- 
boon supporters. Boys, let us give a shout for the Duke 
of Leinster ! Me thinks some one behind me cries out, Yes ! 
and another for Lord Edward Fitzgerald j hurrah, boys, let 
us all cry, erom-a-boo ! Whose carriage is this dashing down 
Dame-street, with six horses all hot and blown, as if coming 
from a distance, and the outriders in white? That's Tom 
Connolly of Castletown, a man above a Castle price or pen- 
sion. And whose is that splendid equipage with its running 
footmen coming slowly along in proud parade, and its owner 
sitting so stiff and so lordly ? Oh ! that's the proud Earl of 

B , a specimen of the French " Vielle Court," very 

haughty, very profligate, and very brave. But who is this little 
man ascending the colonnade, whose recognition every one 
seems anxious to gain? The patriot of '82! — Henry 
Grattan! His prominent Frenchified features; his little 
body and long stride; his port so particular; his bearing like 
his mind, so antithetical and ambitions; were you and he acci- 
dentally to meet under a shed, while avoiding a shower of 
rain, you would say, here is either a singular or a great man ! 
But who is this other little man, smirking and smiling, with 
chin protruded, and keen black eye, cast up towards the 
skies, as if he was saying some witty or saucy thing to 
one above him? Oh! John Philpot Curran! If in fi- 
gure and proportion he is far below a man, in wit and humour, 
and force and eloquence, he is as far above ! What a pity 
that an angel's intellect should be given to preside over a will 
and affections so uncertain and so unsound! But stay, the 
vision is vanishing — the Bank is ejecting nothing but clerks, 
and merchants, and messengers ! Let us turn away, and look 
down Westmoreland-street, towards Carlisle Bridge. Again 
we £sy, no city in Europe can match such a view J But let us 
pass onwards, up Sackville-street, and turn round till we 
reach Summer-hill. This is the Clifton of Dublin, and from 
the windows of one of these houses, what a view may be ob- 
tained. The mountains in the back ground, reminding us of 
Wicklow and its thousand and one enchantments ! the re- 
markable eminence aptly termed Sugar-loaf; the serrated 
hack of Bray-head; the three-topped promontory of Killi- 
ney; the spangling villas of Kingstown, enclosing its fair 
harbour ; and above all, the bay — the beautiful bay— basking 
in the clear sunshine, and bearing on its broad bosom the nu- 
merous sail ships and steamers entering or leaving the 
harbour. 

Our wood-cut represents in its foreground the hand- 
some bridge, called Sarah-bridge, sometimes termed the Irish 
KiALTO, and the span of which is, in fact, seven feet 
wider than the famous Venetian bridge. The view does not 
admit the King's bridge, erected by subscription in honour of 
the late king's visit to Ireland. That was a gay and a proud 
time, when Irish hearts evinced how they could feel at the 
thought of a monarch being on their soil, and residing in 
their metropolis. And proudly and nobly did he bear him- 
self amid the thousands who shouted around, in that spacious 



park, near the entrance of which the massive pillar, railed 
the Wellington Testimonial, stands. This park is very im- 
properly termed the Phoenix Park, that being a gross cor- 
ruption from the old Irish name ; but the use of the name 
is so universally established, that it would be folly to attempt 
to remove it. 

In the mean time, we conclude, hoping that Dublin and 
Ireland may soon be (what they ought to be) a happy me- 
tropolis and a happy nation. 



LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 

THE LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
Concluded from page 16. 
Our scene now changes to the metropolis. One evening, 
about half past six o'clock, a toil-worn man turned his steps 
to a splendid mansion in Mountjoy-square ; his appearance 
was drooping, fatigued, and feeble. As he went along he 
examined the numbers on the respective doors, until ha 
reached one — before which he stopped for a moment ; he then 
stepped out upon the street, and looked through the windows, 
as if willing to ascertain whether there was any chance of his 
object being attained. Whilst in this situation a carriage 
rolled rapidly up, and stopped with a sudden check that neariy 
threw the horses on their haunches. In an instant the thun- 
dering knock of the servant intimated the arrival of gome 
person of rank ; the hall door was opened, and Owen, avail- 
ing himself of that opportunity, entered the hall. Such a 
visitor, however, was too remarkable to escape notice. The 
hand of the menial was rudely placed against his breast ; and 
as the usual impertinent interrogatories were put to him, the 
pampered ruffian kept pushing him back, until the afflicted 
man stood upon the upper step leading to the door. 

" For the sake of God, let me speak but two words to 
him. I'm his tenant; and I know he's too much of a jin tie- 
man to turn away a man that has lived upon his honor's es- 
tate — father and son — for upwards of a hundred years. My 
name's Owen — " 

" You can't see him, my good fellow, at this hour. Go to 

Mr. M , his agent : we have company to dinner. Go — 

you're very teasing, man— get along !" 

As he uttered the last word, he pushed Owen back, who, 
forgetting that the stairs were behind him, fell, received a 
severe cut, and was so completely stunned, that he Jay sense- 
less and bleeding. Another carriage drove up as the fellow, 
now much alarmed, attempted to raise him up; and, by the 
orders of the gentleman who came in it, he was brought into 
the hall The circumstance now made some noise. It was 

whispered about that one of Mr. 's tenants, a drunken 

man from the country, wanted to break in forcibly to see him ; 
but then it was also asserted, that his scull was broken, and 
that he lay dead in the hall. The company above stairs im- 
mediately assembled about him, and by the means of restora- 
tives, he soon recovered, though the blood streamed copiously 
from the wound in the back of his head. 

"Who are you, my good man?" said Mr. S. 

Owen looked about him rather vacantly, but lie soon col- 
lected himself, and replied, in a mournful and touching tone 
of voice— " I am one of your honor's tenants, Sir," from 
Tubber Berg ; my name is Owen M'Carthy, your honor — 
that is, if you be Mr. ." 

«' And pray what brought you to town, M'Oarthy?" 

« I wanted to make an humble appeal to your honor's feel- 
ings in regard of my bit of farm. I and my poor Family, your 
honor, have been broken down by the hard times and the 
sickness of the sason.— ~ God knows how they are." 

" Is it that you wish to speak to me about it? but, . mr 
good man, I refer all these matters to my agent— go to him"; 
he, of course, knows them best ; and whatever is right and 
proper to be done for you, Carty, he will do it. Sinclair, 

give him a crown, and send him to the Dispensary to 

get his head dressed. I say, Carty, go to my agent ;* he 
knows whether your claim is just or not f and will attend to 
it accordingly." 

" Plase your honour, I've been wid him, and he says he can 
do nothin' whatsom ever for me. I went two or three times, 
and could'nt see him, he was so busy; and when I did get a 
word or two wid him, he toulcl me there was more offered 
for my land than I'mpayin'; and that, if I did not pay up, I 
must be put out — God help me!" 
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" But I toll you, Cnrty, I never interfere between liim and 
my tenants." 

" Och, indeed, and it would be well both for your honor's 
tinants and yourself, if you did, Sir. Your honor ought to 
know, Sir, more about us, and how we're thrated. Vm au 
honest man, Sir, and I tell you so for your good." 

" And pray, Sir," said the agent, stepping forward, for he 
had arrived a few minutes before, and heard the last observa- 
tion of McCarthy — "pray, how are they treated, you that 
know so well, and are so honest a man ?~-as for honesty, you 
might have referred to me for that, I think," he added. 

" Mr. M ," said Owen, " we're titrated very badly — 

Sir, you need'nt look at — you've broken the half of them by 
severity: you've turn'd the tinants against yerself and his 
honor here ; and I tell you now, though your to the fore, 
that in the coorse of a short time, thore'ill be bad work upon 
the estate, except his honor here looks to his own affairs, 
and huars the complaints of the people ; look at these resates, 
yer honor, they'll show you, Sir ." 

" ('arty, I can hear no such language against the gentle- 
man to whom I entrust the management of my property; 
of course I refer the matter solely to him — I can do nothing 
in it." 

" Kathleen, avourncen !" exclaimed the poor man, as he 
looked up despairingly to heaven — " and ye, poor darlins of 
my heart ! Js this the news I'm to have for yeea whin I go 
home? As you hope for mercy, Sir, don't turn your ear 
from my petition, that I'd humbly makti to yourself, (.-owld, 
and hunger, and hardship are at home before me, yer honor. 
H you'd be plazed to look at these resates, you'd see that I 
was always industrious, and 'twas sickness and the hard 
times " 

*< And your own honesty, industry, and good conduct," 
said the agent, giving a dark and malignant sneer at him. 
<* Carty, it shall be my business to see that you shall not 
spread a bad spirit through the tenantry much longer. Sir, 
you have heard the fellow's admission. It is au implied threat 
that he will give us much serious trouble. There is not such 
another incendiary on your property — not one, upon my ho- 
nour." 

" Sir," said a servant, " dinner's on the table." 

" Sinclair," said his landlord, " give him another crown, 
and tell him to troublo mo no more." Saying which he and 
the agent went up to the drawing-room, and, in a moment, 
Owen saw a largo party sweep down stairs, full of glee and 
vivacity, among whom both himself and his distresses were 
as completely forgotten as if they had never existed. 

Ho now slowly departed, scarcely knowing whether the 
money, which the house steward had given him, was in Ids 
hand or not. A cold, sorrowful weight lay upon his heart; 
the diti-of the town deadened his affliction into a stupor; but 
nn overwhelming sense of his disappointment, and a convic- 
tion of the agent's diabolical falsehood, entered, like barbed 
arrows, into Ids heart. 

On leaving the steps, he looked up to heaven in the dis- 
traction of his agonizing thoughts : the clouds were black and 
lowering ; the wind stormy, and as it carried them on its 
dark wing along tho sky, ho wished, if it were the will of 
(rod, that his head lay in the quiet grave yard where the 
ashes of Ins forefathers reposed in peace. But he again re- 
membered his Kathleen and their children, and the large 
tears of anguish, deep and bitter, rolled slowly down his 
cheeks. 

We will not trace him into an hospital, whither the wound 
on his head occasioned him to bo sent, but simply state, that, 
on the week after this, a man with his head bound in a hand- 
kerchief, lame, bent, and evidently labouring under severe ill- 
ness or great aflliction, might be seen toiling slowly up the 
little hill that commanded a view of Tubber Derg. On 
reaching the top, he sat down to rest for a few minutes, hut 
his eye was eargerly turned to the house which contained all 
that was dear to him on this earth. The sun was setting, 
and shone with half his disk visible, in that dim and cheerless 
splendour which produces in almost every temperament a feel- 
ing of melancholy. His house which, in far happier days, 
formed so beautiful and conspicuous an object in the view, 
was now, from the darkness of its walls, scarcely disccmable. 
The position of the sun, too, rendered it more difficult to be 
seen ; and Owexi t for it was he, shaded his eyes with his hand 
to survey it more distinctly. Many a harrowing thought and 
remembrance passed through his mind, as his eye traced its 
dim outline in the fading light. He had done his duty — he 
had gone to the fountain-head, with a hope that his simple 



story of affliction might be heard ; but all was fruitless : the 
only gleam of hope that opened upon their misery, wa3 now 
passed into darkness and despair for ever He pressed his 
aching forehead with distraction as he thought of this — then 
clasped his hands bitterly, and groaned aloud. 

At length he rose, and proceeded with great difficulty, for 
the short rest had stiffened his weak and fatigued joints. As 
he approached home his heart sank; and as he ascended the 
blood-red stream which covered the bridle way that led to his 
house, what with fatigue and affliction, his agitation weakened 
him so much that he stopped and leaned on his staff several 
times, that he might take breath. 

" It's too dark, maybe, for them to see me, or poor Kath- 
leen would send the darlins to give me the she dha veha. 
(The welcome.) Kathleen, avourneen machree, how my 
heart beats wid long to see you, asthore, and to see the weenv 
era thurs— glory be "to liim that has left them to me— praise 
and glory to His name ! H 

He was now within a few perches of the door; but a sud- 
den misgiving shot across his heart when he saw it shut, and 
no appearance of smoke from the chimney, nor a stir of life 
about the house. He advanced — 

" Mother of glory, what's this ! — but, wait, lot me rap again 
Kathleen — Kathleen — are you widiu, avourneen? Owen — 
Alley — arn't yees widin, chihlher? Alley sure I'm come back 
to yees !" and he rapped more loudly than before. A dark 
breeze swept through the bushes as he spoke, but no voice 
nor sound proceeded from the house — all was still as death 
within. " Alley!" he called once more to his little favourite 
— " I'm come home wid something for you, atthore; I did'nt 
forget you, alannah— I brought it from Dublin all the way 
— Alley !" but the chill murmur of the blast was the only 
reply." 

Perhaps the most intense of all that he knew of misery is 
that which he then felt ; but this state of suspense was soon 
terminated by the appearance of a neighbour who was pas- 
sing. 

«« Why, thin, Owen, hut yer welcome home agin, my poor 
fellow; and I'm sorry that I hav'nt betther news for you, and 
so are all of us." 

He whom he addressed had almost lost the power of 
speech : — 

" Frank," said he, and he wrung his hand, " What — 
what? was death among them? for the sake of heaveu 
spake ?" 

Tho severe pressure which he received in return ran like a 
shock of paralysis to his heart. " Owen, you must be a man ; 
every one pities yees, and may the Almighty pity and sup- 
port yees! She is, indeed, Owen, gone — the weeny fair 
haired child, your favorite, Alley, is gone. Yestherday she 
was berrid ; and dacently the nabors attindid the place, and 
sent in, as far as they had it, both mate and drink to Kath- 
leen and the other ones. Now, Owen, you have heard it ; 
trust in God, and be a man." 

A deep and convulsive throe shook him to the heart. 
" Gone! — the fair-haired one! — Alley! — Alley! — the pride 
of both our hearts — the sweet, the quiet and the sorrowful 
child, that seldom played wid the rest but played wid mys — ! 
Oh, my darlin', my darlin*! — gone from my eyes for ever! 
God of glory! won't you support me this night of sorrow 
and misery !" But with a sudden yet profound sense of hu- 
mility, he dropped on his knees at the threshold, and as the 
tears rolled down his convulsed cheeks, exclaimed, in a burst 
of sublime piety, not at all uncommon among our peasantry 
— » I thank thee, O my God — I thank thee, and I put my- 
self and my weeny ones, my pachee hoyht, into your hands, 
I thank thee, O God, for what has happened. Keep me up, 
and support mo — och, I want it. You loved tho weeny one, 
and you took her; sho was the light of my eyes and the pulse 
of my broken heart ; but you took her, blessed Father ol 
heaven ! and we can't be angry wid you for so doin'. Still 
if you had spared her — if — if — oh, blessed Father, my heart 
was in the very one you took — but I thank thee, God ! 
May she rest in pace, now and for ever, Amen 1" 

Ho then rose up, and slowly wiping the tears from his eyes, 
departed. 

" Let me hould your arm, Frank, dear," said he. " I'm 
weak and tired wid a long journey. Och, and ean it be that 
she's gone — the fair haired colleenl When I was laviug 
homo, and had kissed thorn all — 'twas the first time we over 
parted, Kathleen and I, since our marriage — tho blessed child 
came over and held up her mouth, saying, * Kisa me again, 
father,' and this was afther herself and all of them had kissed 
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me afore ; but och ! oh ! Blessed Mother, Frank, where's 
my Kathleen and the rest ? — and why are they out of their 
own poor place?" 

«* Owen, I tould you a while agone, that you must be a 
man. I gave you the worst news first, and what's to come 
doesn't signify much. It was too dear ; for if any man could 
live upon it you could — you have neither house nor home, 
Owen, nor land. An ordher came from the agint — your last 
cow was taken, so *twas all you had in the world — hem — 
barrin' a thrifle- — no, bad manners to it — no, you're not 
widout a home, any way — the family's in my barn, brave and 
comfortable compared to what your own house was, that let 
in the wather through the roof like a sieve ; and while the 
same barn's to the fore, never say you want a home." 

'* God bless you, Frank, for that goodness to them and me. 
If you're not rewarded for it here, you will be in a better place. 
Och, I long to see Kathleen and the childher ! but I'm fairly 
broken down, Frank, and hardly able to mark the ground, 
and, indeed no wondher, if you knew but all, but God's will 
be done ! Poor Kathleen, I must bear up before her, or she'll 
break her heart, for I know how she loved the goolden-haired 
darlin' that's gone from us. Och, and how did she go, Frank, 
for I left her betther ? 

fi Why, the poor girsha took a relapse, and wasn't strong 
enough to bear up r.ginst the last attack; but it's one comfort 
that you know she's happy. 1 * 

Owen stood for a moment, and looking solemnly in his 
neighbour's face, exclaimed, in a deep and exhausted voice — ■ 
« Frank i" 

« What are you goin' to say, Owen?" 

" The heart widin me's broke — broke !" 

The hirge tears rolled down his weather-beaten cheeks, 
and he proceeded in silence to the house of his friend. There 
was, however, a feeling of sorrow in his words and manner 
which the other could not withstand. He grasped Owen's 
hand, and, in a low and broken voice, simply said — «« Keep 
your spirits up — keep them up. 

When they came to the barn in which his hapless family 
had taken up their temporary residence, Owen stood for a 
moment to collect himself; but he was nervous, and trembled 
with repressed emotion. They then entered ; and Kathleen, 
on seeing her beloved and affectionate husband, threw herself 
on his bosom, and for some time felt neither joy nor sorrow — 
she had swooned. The poor man kissed her lips with a ten- 
derness at once mournful and deep. The children, on seeing 
their father safely returned, forgot their recent grief, and clung 
about him with gladness and delight. In the mean time 
Kathleen recovered, and Owen for many minutes could not 
check the loud and clamorous grief — now revived by the pre- 
sence of her husband — with which the heartbroken and ema- 
ciated mother deplored her departed child ; and Owen himself 
on once more looking among the little ones — on seeing her 
little frock hanging up, and her stool vacant by the fire — on 
missing her voice and her blue laughing eyes, and remembering 
the affectionate manner in which, as with a presentiment of 
death, she held up her little mouth and offered him the last 
kiss — he slowly pulled the toys and cakes he had purchased for 
her out of his pocket, surveyed them for a moment, and then 
putting his hands on his face, bent his head upon his bosom, 
and wept with the vehement outpouring of a father's sorrow. 

Owen, for another year, struggled on with his family, 
without success ; his firm spirit was broken ; employment he 
could not get, and even had it been regular, he would have 
found it impracticable to support his helpless wife and children 
by his labour. The next year unhappily was also one of 
sickness and want ; the country was not only a wide waste 
of poverty, but overspread with typhus fever. One Saturday 
night he and the family found themselves without food ; they 
had not tasted a morsel for twenty-four hours. There were 
niurmurings and tears, and finally a low conversation among 
them, as if they had a conference upon some subject which rilled 
them with both grief and satisfaction. In this alternation of feel- 
ing did they pass the time until the sharp gnawing of hunger 
was relieved by sleep. A keen December wind blew with a 
bitter blast on the following morning; the raiu was borne 
along upon it with violence, and the cold was chill and pierc- 
ing. Owen, his wife, and their six children, issued at day- 
break out of the barn in which, ever since their removal from 
Tubber Derg, they had lived ; their miserable fragments of 
bed clothes were tied about them ; their pace was slow, need 
we say sorrowful, all were in tears. Owen and Kathleen 
went first, with the child upon the back and another in the 
hand of each. Their route lay by their former dwelling, the 



doer of which was open, for it had not been inhabited. On 
passing it they stood a moment; then with a simultaneous 
impulse both approached — entered — and took one last look of 
a spot to which their hearts clung with enduring attachment. 
They then returned ; and as they passed, Owen put forth his 
hand, and picking a few small pebbles out of the wall, put 
them in his pocket. 

" Farewell !" said he, " and may the blessing of God rest 
upon you ! We now lave you for ever — we're goin' at last to 
beg our bread through the world wide, w r here none will know 
of the happy days we passed widin your walls ! "We must 
lave you ; but glory be to the Almighty, we are goin' wid a 
clear conscience ; we took no revenge upon ourselves, there's 
neither blood, nor murder, nor dishonesty upon our hands. 
Don't cry, Kathleen — don't cry, childher ; there is still a good 
God above, who can and may do something, for us yet, glory 
be to his name !" 

He then passed on with his famil}% which, including him- 
self made, in all, eight paupers, being an additional burden 
upon the country, which might easily have been avoided. His 
land was above two years waste, and when it was ultimately 
taken, the house was a ruin ; and the money allowed by the 
landlord for building a new one, together with the loss of two 
years' rent, would, if humanely directed, have enabled Owen , 
McCarthy to remain a solvent tenant. 

[The first part of this interesting story we abridged and 
altered from the " National Magazine," a periodical which was , 
carried on in this city for a few months, with more spirit 
than success by P. D. Hardy, Esq. M. R. I. A. We never 
imagined for a moment that the talented ci-divant editor 
would take umbrage at a thing which is done daily on tha 
other side of the water, more especially as he, in a note of 
one of his many publications, reprobates the idea of pre- 
venting any one from making an extract, and as we intended 
to mention our scource, and pay a compliment to that gentle- 
man himself. But Mr. Hardy had it in his scope to re- 
publish the story, and had actually refused to permit the au- 
thor of it, on any terms, to insert it in a new series of Irish 
Stories which are in the course of printing. Had we known 
this, our abridgment would not have appeared : but there it 
lay, in a defunct Magazine, and we thought no harm of ap- 
propriating a portion of it. The strangest part of the business 
is yet to come : the author voluntarily called at the office, 
and said that we had his hearty consent to publish the re- 
maining portion, and scarcely more than a day elapses when 
he calls again, says he is now the proprietor, and taxes us 
with dishonesty for doing the very thing to which he gava 
his consent, as far as that consent was worth, and for not com- 
plying on the eve of going to press, with his desire of omitting 
the conclusion ! If he had shown even the dimest shadow of 
an injury to his forthcoming volumes, there might be reason in 
the thing ; but in the name of common sense, will a part of 
a story, which is beautiful throughout, appearing in a Penny 
Journal, affect the circulation of a work which, we under- 
stand, is to be as splendid as any ever published in London '•> 
It is really " too bad." 




THE JAUNTING CAR. 

This is, properly, an Irish machine. The Jaunting Car 
is almost peculiar to our island. A Scotchman or an English- 
man on first landing at Dublin or at Kingstown is struck with 
this peculiarity ; but they soon learn to relish so agreeable 
and handsome a conveyance. It is true, that the cars for 
hire do not present very great temptations: the miserable 
horses, and too often the squalid, dirty drivers, clamoring for 
a fare, and underbidding each other with fierce vociferation, 
while the furious driving, and incessant attempts to take ad- 



